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THE DUKE S CHILDREN, | to toga her. He knew that the duke | 
BY ANTHONY TROLIOPE ‘would be unwilling. The duke, who cer- 
eer tainly was not handy in those duties of 
CHAPTER Lill, THEN I AM AS PROUD AS A | match-making which seemed to have fallen 
QUEEN. | upon him at the death of his wife, showed 
Dvurine the next day or two the shooting by a hundred little signs his anxiety that 
went on without much interruption from | his son and heir should arrange his affairs 
love-making, The love-making was not | with Lady Mabel. These signs were 
prosperous all round. Poor Lady Mary | | manifest to Mary— were disagreeably 
had nothing to comfort her. Could she | manifest to Silverbridge—were unfortu- 
‘f have been allowed to see the letter which | nately manifest to Lady Mabel herself. 
‘| her lover had written to her father, the | They were manifest to Mrs. Finn, who was 
comfort would have been, if not ample, | clever enough to perceive that the inclina- 
still very great. Mary told herself again | tions of the young heir were turned in 
and again that she was quite sure of| another direction; and gradually they 
Tregear; but it was hard upon her that | became manifest to Isabel Boncassen. The 
( she could not be made certain that her | host himself, as host, was courteous to all 
{j certainty was well grounded. Had she | his guests. They had been of his own 
known that Tregear had written, though | selection, and he did his best to make him- 
she had not seen a word of his letter, it | | self pleasant to them all. But he selected 
would have comforted her; but she had | two for his peculiar notice, and those two 
| heard nothing of the letter. In June last | were Miss Boncassen and Lady Mabel. 
eho had seen him by chance for a few | While he would himself walk, and talk, 
minutes in Lady Mabel’s drawing-room. | and argue after his own peculiar fashion 
Since that she had not heard from him or | with the American beauty, explaining to 
of him. That was now more than five | her matters political and social, till he per- 
} months since. How could her love serve | suaded her to promise to read his pamphlet 
her—how could her very life serve her, | upon decimal coinage, he wasalwaysmaking 
if things were to go on like that? How | awkward efforts to throw Silverbridge and 
was she to bear it? Thinking of this | Lady Mabel together. The two girls saw 
| she resolyed—she almost resolved—that | it all and knew well how the matter was 
she would go boldly to her father, and |—knew that they were rivals, and knew 
desire that she might be given up to her | each the ground on which she herself and 
lover. on which the other stood. But neither 
Her brother, though more triumphant— | was satisfied with her advantage, or nearly 
for how could he fail to triumph after | satisfied. Isabel would not take the prize 
such words as Isabel had spoken to him | without the duke’s consent; and Mabel 
—still felt his difficulties very seriously. | could not have it without that other con- 
She had imbued him with a strong sense | sent. “If you want to marry an English 
of her own firmness, and she had declared | duke,” she once said to Isabel in that anger 
that she wet go ae and leave him | which she was unable conesioe, “ there is 
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the duke himself. I never saw a man 
more absolutely in love.” ‘ But I do not 
want to marry an English duke,” said 
Isabel, “and I pity any girl who has 
any idea of marriage except that which 
comes from a wish to give back love for 
love.” 

Through it all the father never sus- 
pected the real state of his son’s mind. 
He was too simple to think it possible 
that the purpose which Silverbridge had 
declared to him, as they walked together 
from the Beargarden, had already been 
thrown to the winds. He did not like to 
ask why the thing was not settled. Young 
men, he thought, were sometimes shy, and 
young ladies not always ready to give 
immediate encouragement. But when he 
saw them together he concluded that 
matters were going in the right direction. 
It was, however, an opinion which he had 
all to himself. 

During the three or four days which 
followed the scene in the billiard-room 
Isabel kept herself out of her lover’s way. 
She had explained to him that which she 
wished him to do, and she left him to do it. 
Day by day she watched the circumstances 
of the life around her, and knew that it 
had not been done. She was sure that it 
could not have been done while the duke 
was explaining to her the beauty of quints, 
and expatiating on the horrors of twelve 
pennies, and twelve inches, and twelve 
ounces, variegated in some matters by 
sixteen and fourteen! He could not know 
that she was ambitious of becoming his 
daughter-in-law, while he was opening 
out to her the mysteries of the House of 
Lords, and explaining how it came to pass 
that while he was a member of one House of 
Parliament, his son should be sitting as a 
member of another; how it was that a 
nobleman could be acommoner, and how a 
peer of one part of the empire could sit 
as the representative of a borough in 
another part. She was an apt scholar. 
Had there Leen a question of any other 
young man marrying her, he would pro- 
bably have thought that no other young 
man could have done better. 

Silverbridge was discontented with him- 
self. The greatest misfortune was that 
Lady Mabel should be there. While she 
was present to his father’s eyes, he did not 
know how to declare his altered wishes. 
Every now and then she would say to him 
some little word indicating her feelings 
of the absurdity of his passion. “I 
declare I don’t know whether it is you o: 


your father that Miss Boncassen most 
affects,” she said. But to this and to other 
similar speeches he would make no answer. 
She had extracted his secret from him at 
Killancodlem, and might use it against him 
if she pleased. In his present frame of 
mind he was not disposed to joke with her 
upon the subject. 

On that second Sunday—the Boncas- 
sens were to return to London on the 
following Tuesday—he found himself alone 
with Isabel’s father. The American had 
been brought out at his own request to see 
the stables, and had beenaccompanied round 
the premises by Silverbridge, and by Mr. 
Warburton, by Isabel, and by Lady Mary. 
As they got out into the park the party 
were divided, and Silverbridge found him- 
self with Mr. Boncassen. Then it occurred 
to him that the proper thing for a young 
man in love was to go, not to his own 
father, but to the lady’s father. Why 
should he not do as others always did P 
Tsabel no doubt had suggested a different 
course. But that which Isabel had sug- 
gested was at the present moment im- 
possible to him. Now, at this instant, 
without a moment’s forethought, he deter- 
mined to tell his story to Isabel’s father— 
as any other lover might tell it to any 
other father. 

“*T am very glad to find ourselves alone, 
Mr. Boncassen,” he said. Mr. Boncassen 
bowed, and showed himself prepared to 
listen. Though so many at Matching had 
seen the whole play, Mr. Boncassen had 
seen nothing of it. 

“TIT don’t know whether you are aware 
of what I have got to say.” 

“T cannot quite say that I am, my lord. 
But whatever it is, I am sure I shall be 
delighted to hear it.” 

“T want to marry your daughter,” said 
Silverbridge. Isabel had told him that he 
was downright, and in such a matter he 
had hardly as yet learned how to express 
himself with those paraphrases in which 
the world delights. Mr. Boncassen stood 
stock-still, and in the excitement of the 
moment pulled off his hat. ‘ The proper 
thing is to ask your permission to go on 
with it.” 

“You want to marry my daughter!” 

“Yes. That is what I have got to say.” 

“Ts she aware of your—intention ?” 

‘Quite aware. I believe I may say that 
if other things go straight, she will 
consent.” 

“ And your father—the duke ? ” 





“ He knows nothing about it as yet.” 
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“ Really this takes me quite by surprise. 
I am afraid you have not given enough 
thought to the matter.” 

“T have been thinking about it for the 
last three months,” said Lord Silverbridge. 

“ Marriage is a very serious thing.” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“ And men generally like to marry their 
equals.” 

“T don’t know about that. I don’t 
think that counts for much. People don’t 
always know who are their equals.” 

“That is quite true. If I were speaking 
to you or to your father theoretically, I 


should perhaps be unwilling to admit 


superiority on your side because of your 
rank and wealth. I could make an argu- 
ment in favour of my equality with the best 
Briton that ever lived—as would become 
a true-born Republican.” 

“That is just what I mean.” 

‘“‘ But when the question becomes one of 
practising—a question for our lives, for 
our happiness, for our own conduct, then, 
knowing what must be the feelings of an 
aristocracy in such a country as this, I am 
prepared to admit that your father would 
be as well justified in objecting to a mar- 
riage between a child of his and a child of 
mine, as I should be in objecting to one 
between my child and the son of some 
mechanic in our native city.” 

“He wouldn’t be a gentleman,” said 
Silverbridge. 

“That is a word of which I don’t quite 
know the meaning.” 

“T do,” said Silverbridge confidently. 

“ Bat you could not define it. Ifa man 
be well educated, and can keep a good 
house over his head, perhaps you may call 
him a gentleman. But there are many 
such with whom your father would not wish 
to be so closely connected as you propose.” 

“ But I may have your sanction?” Mr. 
Boncassen again took off his hat and 
walked along thoughtfully. ‘I hope you 
don’t object to me personally.” 

“ My dear young lord, your father has 
gone ont of his way to becivil to me. Am 
I to return his courtesy by bringing a 


| great trouble upon him ?” 


“He seems to be very fond of Miss 
Boncassen.” 

“ Will he continue to be fond of her 
when he has heard this? What does 
Isabel say ?” 

“‘ She says the same as you, of course.” 

“Why of course—except that it is evi- 
dent to you as it is to me that she could 
not with propriety say anything else.” 





“T think sho would—would like it, 
you know.” 

“She would like to be your wife!” 

“'Well—yes. If it were all serene, I 
think she would consent.” 

“IT daresay she would consent—if it 
were all serene. Why should she not ? 
Do not try her too hard, Lord Silverbridge. 
You say you love her.” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Then think of the position in which 
you are placing her. You are struggling 
to win her heart.’’ Silverbridge as he 
heard this assured himself that there was 
no need for any further struggling in that 
direction. ‘“ Perhaps you have won it. 
Yet she may feel that she cannot become 
your wife. She may well say to herself 
that this which is offered to her is so great 
that she does not know how to refuse it; 
and may yet have to say, a+ the same time, 
that she cannot accept it without disgrace. 
You would not put one whom yon love into 
such a position P” 

“As for disgrace, that is—that is non- 
sense. I beg your pardon, Mr. Boncassen.” 

“Would it be no disgrace that she 
should be known here, in England, to be 
your wife, and that none of those of your 
rank—of what would then be her own 
rank—should welcome her into her new 
world ?” 

“That would be out of the question.” 

“ Tf your own father refused to welcome 
her, would not others follow suit?” 

“You don’t know my father.” 

“You seem to know him well enough 
to fear that he would object.” 

“ Yes ; that is true.” 

“What more do I want to know? ” 

“If she were once my wife he would 
not reject her. Of all human beings he 
is in truth the kindest and most affec- 
tionate.” 

“And therefore you would try him 
after this fashion? No, my lord; I can- 
not see my way through these difficulties. 
You can say what you please to him as to 
your own wishes. But you must not tell 
him that you have any sanction from me.” 

That evening the story was told to Mrs. 
Boncassen, and the matter was discussed 
among the family. Isabel in talking to 
them made no scruple of declaring her 
own feelings ; and though in speaking to 
Lord Silverbridge she had spoken very 
much as her father had done afterwards, 
yet in this family conclave she took her 
lover’s part. “That is all very well, 
father,” she said; “I told him the same 
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thing myself. But if he is man enough 
to be firm I shall not throw him over— 
not for all the dukes in Europe. I shall 
not stay here to be pointed at. I will go 
back home. If he follows me, then I 
shall choose to forget all about his rank. 


If he loves me well enough to show that’ 


he is in earnest, I shall not disappoint him 
for the sake of pleasing his father.” To 
this neither Mr. nor Mrs. Boncassen were 
able to make any efficient answer. Mrs. 
Boncassen, dear good woman, could see 
no reason why two young people who 


| loved each other should not be married at 
; once. Dukes and duchesses were nothing 


to her. If they couldn’t be happy in 
England, then let them come and live in 





far as his political feelings were concerned 
he did not think that he would much 
object to make the change. There was 
only one thing certain—that he must 
explain his condition to Miss Boncassen 
before she went. 

He found no difficulty now in getting 
the opportunity. She was equally anxicus, 
and as well disposed to acknowledge her 
anxiety. After what had passed between 
them she was not desirous of pretending 
that the matter was one of small moment 
to herself. She had told him that it was 


all the world to her, and had begged him 


to let her know her fate as quickly as pos- 
sible. On that last Monday morning they 
were in the grounds together, and Lady 





New York. She didn’t understand that | Mabel, who was walking with Mrs. Finn, 
anybody could be too good for her) saw them pass through a little gate which 
daughter. Was there not an idea that} led from the gardens into the Priory 
Mr. Boncassen would be the next presi- | ruins. 

dent? And was not the President of the | “Tt all means nothing,” Mabel said with 
United States as good as the Queen of | a little laugh to her companion. 

England ? | “If so, 1 am sorry for the young lady,” 

Lord Silverbridge, when he left Mr. | said Mrs. Finn. 

Boncassen, wandered about the park by| ‘Don’t you think that one always has 
himself. King Cophetua married the | to be sorry for the young lady? Young 
beggar’s daughter. He was sure of that. | ladies generally have a bad time of it. 
King Cophetua probably had not a father; | Did you ever hear of a gentleman who had 
and the beggar, probably, was not high- | always to roll a stone to the top of a hill 


minded. But the discrepancy in that case 
was much greater. He intended to per- 
severe, trusting much to a belief that 
when once he was married his father 
would “come round.” His father always 
didcomeround. But, the more he thought 
of it, the more impossible it seemed to him 
that he should ask his father’s consent at 
the present moment. Lady Mabel’s pre- 
sence in the house was an insuperable 
obstacle. He thought that he could do it 
if he and his father were alone togethcr, 
or comparatively alone. He must be pre- 
pared for an opposition, af any rate of 
some days, which opposition would make 
his father quite unable to entertain his 
guests while it lasted. 

But as he could not declare his wishes 
to his father, and was thus disobeying 
Isabel’s behests, he must explain the difli- 
culty to her. He felt already that she 
would despise him for his cowardice— 
that she would not perceive the difficulties 
in his way, or understand that he might 
injure his cause by precipitation. Then 
he considered whether he might not pos- 
sibly make some bargain with his father. 
How would it be if he should consent to 
go back to the Liberal party on being 
allowed to marry the girl he loved? As 





| but it would always come back upon 


him ?” 

“That gentleman I believe never suc- 
ceeded,” said Mrs. Finn. “The young 
ladies, I suppose, do sometimes.” 

In the meantime Isabel and Silverbridge 
were among the ruins together. 

“This is where the old Pallisers used to 
be buried,” he said. 

“Oh, indeed. And married, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“IT daresay. They had a priest of their 
own, no doubt, which must have been 
convenient. This block of a fellow with- 
out any legs left is supposed to represent 
Sir Guy. He ran away with half-a-dozen 
heiresses, they say. 1 wish things were 
as easily done now.” 

‘** Nobody should have run away with 
me. I have no idea of going on sucha 
journey except on terms of equality—just 
step and step alike.” Then she took hold 
of his arm, and put out one foot. “ Are 
you ready?” 

“T am very willing.” 

“But are you ready for a straight- 
forward walk off to church before all the 
world? None of your private chaplains, 
such as Sir Guy had at his command. 
Just the registrar, if there is nothing 
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better—so that it be public, before all 
the world.” 

“T wish we could start this instant.” 

“But we can’t—can we?” 

“No, dear. So many things have to be 
settled.” 

“And what have you settled on since 
you last spoke to me ?” 

“‘T have told your father everything.” 

“Yes; I know that. What good does 
that do? Father is not a Duke of 
Omnium. Noone supposed that he would 
object.” 

“‘ But he did,” said Silverbridge. 

“Yes; as I do—for the same reason; 
because he would not have his daughter 
creep in at a hole, But to your own 
father you have not ventured to speak.” 
Then he told his story, as best he knew 
how. It was not that he feared his father, 
but that he felt that the present moment 
was not fit. ‘He wishes you to marry 
that Lady Mabel Grex,” she said. He 
nodded his head. ‘And you will marry 
her ? ” 

“Never! I might have done so, had I 
not seen you. I should have done so, if 
she had been willing. But now I never 
can—never, never.” Her hand had dropped 
from his arm, but now she put it up again 
fora moment, so that he might feel the 
pressure of her fingers. “Say that you 
believe me.” 

“T think I do.” 

“You know I love you.” 

“Tthink youdo. I amsureI hope you 
do. If you don’t, then I am—a miserable 
wretch.” 

** With all my heart I do.” 

“Then I am as proud as a queen. 
will tell him soon.” 


You 


“As soon as you are gone. As soon as 
we are alone together. I will; and then 
I will follow you to London. Now, shall 


we not say good-bye P” 

“Good-bye, my own,” she whispered. 

“You will let me have one kiss.” 

Her hand was in his, and she looked 
about as though to see that no eyes 
were watching them. But then, as the 
thoughts came rushing to her mind, she 
changed her purpose. “No,” she said. 
“ What is it but a trifle! It is nothing 
in itself. But I have bound myself to 
myself by certain promises, and you must 
not ask me to break them. You are as 
sweet to me as I can be to you, but 
there shall be no kissing till I know 
that I shall be your wife. Now take me 
back.” 





CHAPTER LIV. I DON’T THINK SHE IS A SNAKE. 

On the following day, Tuesday, the 
Boncassens went, and then there were 
none of the guests left but Mrs. Finn and 
Lady Mabel Grex, with of course Miss 
Cassewary. The duke had especially 
asked both Mrs. Finn and Lady Mabel to 
remain ; the former, through his anxiety to 
show his repentance for the injustice he 
had formerly done her, and the latter in 
the hope that something might be settled 
as the crowd of visitors should have gone. 
He had never spoken quite distinctly to 
Mabel. He had felt that the manner in 
which he had learned his son’s purpose— 
that which once had been his son’s purpose 
—forbade him to do so. But he had so 
spoken as to make Lady Mabel quite aware 
of his wish. He would not have told her 
how sure he was that Silverbridge would 
keep no more racehorses, how he trusted 
that Silverbridge had done with betting, 
how he believed that the young member 
would take a real interest in the House of 
Commons, had he not intended that she 
should take a special interest in the young 
man. And then he had spoken about the 
house in London. It was to be made over 
to Silverbridge, as soon as Silverbridge 
should marry. And there was Gatherum 
Castle. Gatherum was rather a trouble 
than otherwise. He had ever felt it to be 
so, but had nevertueless always kept it 
open perhaps for a month in the year. 
His uncle had always resided there for 
a fortnight at Christmas. When Silver- 
bridge was married it would become the 
young man’s duty to do something of 
the same kind. Gatherum was the white 
elephant of the family, and Silver- 
bridge must enter in upon his share 
of the trouble. He did not know that in 
saying all this he was offering his son asa 
husband to Lady Mabel, but she under- 
stood it as thoroughly as though he had 
spoken the words. 

But she knew the son’s mind also. He 
had indeed himself told her all his mind. 
**Of course I love her best of all,” he had 
said. When he told her of it, she had 
been so overcome that she had wept in her 
despair; had wept in his presence. She 
had declared to him her secret—that it 
had been her intention to become his wife, 
and then he bad rejected her! It had all 
been shame, and sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment to her. And she could not but 
remember that there had been a moment 
when she might have secured him bya 
word. A look would have done it; a 
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touch of her finger on that morning. She 
had known then that he had intended to 
be in earnest—that he only waited for 
encouragement. She had not given it 
because she had not wished to grasp too 
eagerly at the prize—and now the prize was 
gone! She had said that she had spared him; 
but then she could afford to joke, thinking 
that he would surely come back to her. 
She had begun her world with so fatal 
a mistake! When she was quite young, 
when she was little more than a child but 
still not a child, she had given all her love 
to a man whom she soon found that it 
would be impossible she should ever 
marry. He had offered to face the world 
with her, promising to do the best to 
smooth the rough places, and to soften the 
hard stones for her fect. But she, young 
as she was, had felt that both he and she 
belonged to a class which could hardly 
endure poverty with contentment. The 
grinding need for money, the absolute 
necessity of luxurious living, had been 
pressed upon her from her childhood. She 
had seen it and acknowledged it, and told 
him with precocious wisdom that that 
which he offered to do for her sake would 
be a folly for them both. She had not 
stinted the assurance of her love, but had 
told him that they must both turn aside 
and learn to love elsewhere. He had done 
80, with too complete a readiness! She 
had dreamed of a second love, which 
should obliterate the first, which might 
still leave to her the memory of the 
romance of her early passion. Then this 
boy had come in her way! With him all 
her ambition might have been satisfied. 
She desired high rank and great wealth. 
With him she might have had it all. And 
then, too, though there would always bo 
the memory of that early passion, yet she 
could in another fashion love this youth. 
He was pleasant to her, and gracious ; and 
she had told herself that if it should be 
so that this great fortune might be hers, 
she would atone to him fully for that past 
romance by the wifelike devotion of her 
life. The cup had come within the reach 
of her fingers, but she had not grasped it. 
Her happiness, her triumphs, her great 
success had been there, present to her, and 
she had dallied with her fortune. There 


had been a day on which he had been all 
but at her feet, and on the next he 
had been prostrate at the feet of another. 
He kad even dared to tell her so—saying 
of that American that “ of course he loved 
her the best!” 





Over and over again since that, she 
had asked herself whether there was 
no chance. Though he had loved that 
other one best she would take him if it 
were possible. When the invitation came 
from the duke she would not lose a chance. 
She had told him that it was impossible 
that he, the heir to the Duke of Omnium, 
should marry an American. All his family, 
all his friends, all his world would be 
against him. And then he was so young, 
and, as she thought, so easily led. He 
was lovable and prone to love; but surely 
his love could not be very strong, or he 
would not have changed so easily. 

She did not hesitate to own to herself 
that this American was very lovely. She 
too, herself, was beautiful. She too had 
a reputation for grace, loveliness, and 
feminine high-bred charm. She knew all 
that, but she knew also that her attractions 
were not so bright as those of her rival. 
She could not smile, or laugh, and throw 
sparks of brilliance around her as did the 
American girl. Miss Boncassen could be 
graceful even in doing the awkwardest 
thing! When she had pretended to walk 
stiffly along, to some imaginary marriage 
ceremony, with her foot stuck out before 
her, with her chin in the air, and one arm 
akimbo, Silverbridge had been all afire 
with admiration. Lady Mabel understood 
it all. The American girl must be taken 
away from out of the reach of the young 
man’s senses—and then the struggle must 
be made. 

Lady Mabel had not been long at 
Matching before she learned that she had 
much in her favour. She perceived that 
the duke himself had no suspicion of what 
was going on, and that he was strongly 
disposed in her favour. She unravelled 
it all in her own mind. There must have 
been some agreement between the father 
and the son when the son had all but made 
his offer to her. More than once she was 
half-minded to speak openly to the duke, 
to tell him all that Silverbridge had said 
to her, and all that he had not said, and to 
ask the father’s help in scheming against 
that rival. But she could not find the 
words with which to begin. And then, 
might he not despise her, and, despising 
her, reject her, were she to declare her 





desire to marry a man who had given his 
heart to another woman? And so, when 
the duke asked her to remain after the 
departure of the other guests, she decided 
that it would be best to bide her time. 
The duke, as she assented, kissed her 
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hand, and she knew that this sign of grace 
was given to his intended daughter-in-law. 

In all this she half confided her thoughts 
and the prospects to her old friend, Miss 
Cassewary. 

“That girl has gone at last,” she said 
te Miss Cass. 

“I fear she has left her spells behind 
her, my dear.” 

“Of course she has. The venom ont of 
the snake’s tooth will poison all the blood ; 
but still the poor bitten wretch does not 
always die.” 

“T don’t think she is a snake.” 

“Don’t be moral, Cass. She is a snake 
in my sense. She has got her weapons, 
and of course it is natural enough that 
she should use them. If I want to be 
Dachess of Omnium, why shouldn’t she ? ” 

“T hate to hear yon talk of yourself in 
that way.” 

“Because you have enough of the old 
school about you to like conventional 
falsehood. This young man did in fact 
ask me to be his wife. Of course I meant 
to accept him, but I didn’t. Then comes 
this convict’s granddaughter.” 

“* Not a convict’s!” 

“You know whatI mean. Had he been 
a convict it would have been all the same. 
I take upon myself to say that, had the 
world been informed that an alliance had 
been arranged between the eldest son of 
the Duke of Omnium and the daughter of 
Earl Grex—the world would have been 
satisfied. Every unmarried daughter of 
every peer in England would have envied 
me, but it would have been comme il faut.” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

‘‘But what would be the feeling as to 
the convict’s granddaughter? ” 

“You don’t suppose that I would 
approve it; but it seems to me that in 
these days young men do just what they 

lease.” 

“He shall do what he pleases, but he 
must be made to be pleased with me.” So 
much she said to Miss Cassewary ; but she 
did not divulge any plan. The Boncassens 
had just gone off to the station, and 
Silverbridge was out shooting. If any- 
thing could be done here at Matching, it 
must be done quickly, as Silverbridge 
would soon take his departure. She did 
not know it, but, in truth, he was remain- 
ing in order that he might, as he said, 
“ have all this out with the governor.” 

She tried to realise for herself some 
plan, but when the evening came nothing 
was fixed. For a quarter of an hour, just 





as the sun was setting, the duke joined 
her in the gardens, and spoke to her more 
plainly than he had ever spoken before. 
“ Has Silverbridge come home?” he asked. 

“T have not seen him.” 

“T hope you and Mary get on well 
together.” 

“T think so, Duke. I am sure we 
should if we saw more of each other.” 

“T sincerely hope you may. There is 
nothing I wish for Mary so much as that 
she should havea sister. And there is no 
one whom I would be so glad to hear her 
call by that name as yourself.” How 
could he have spoken plainer ? 

The ladies were all together in the 
drawing-room when Silverbridge came 
bursting in rather late. ‘ Where’s the 
governor ?” he asked, turning to his sister. 

“ Dressing I should think; but what is 
the matter? ” 

“T want to see him. I must be off to 
Cornwall to-morrow morning.” 

“To Cornwall!” said Miss Cassewary. 
“ Why to Cornwall ? ” asked Lady Mabel. 
But Mary, connecting Cornwall with 
Frauk Tregear, held her peace. 

“T can’t explain it all now, but I must 
start very early to-morrow.” Then he went 
off to his father’s study, and finding the 
duke still there explained the cause of 
his intended journey. The member for 
Polpenno had died, and Frank Tregear 
had been invited to stand for the borough. 
He had written to his friend to ask him 
to come and assist in the struggle. 
“Years ago there used to be always a Tre- 
gear in for Polpenno,” said Silverbridge. 

“ But he is a younger son.” 

“T don’t know anything abont it,” said 
Silverbridge, ‘‘ but, as he has asked me to 
go, I think I ought to do it.” The duke, 
who was by no means the man to make 
light of the political obligations of friend- 
ship, raised no objection. 

“I wish,” said he, “that something 
could have been arranged between you 
and Mabel before you went.” The young 
man stood in the gloom of the dark room 
aghast. This was certainly not the moment 
for explaining everything to his father. 
“T have set my heart very much upon it, 
and you ought to be gratified by knowing 
that I quite approve your choice.” 

All that bad been years ago—in last 
June; before Mrs. Montacute Jones’s 
garden-party, before that day in the rain 
at Maidenhead, before the brightness of 
Killancodlem, before the glories of Miss 
Boncassen had been revealed to him! 
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Kayans had not yet begun to move from 
the interior. All the coast line of Brani 
was held by Muruts, from the Sea Dyak 
country to the borders of the Chinese 
kingdom of Batangan, already mentioned. 
The Muruts, an enterprising and martial 
race, dwelt in rude comfort under the 
sway of one supreme king. For several 
generations they had been waging a de- 
sultory struggle with the Kina Batangan, 
a strife which ended, in the middle of the 
last century, with the disappearance of the 
latter. But peace reigned at the moment 
of our story. The young chief of the 
Maoruts had lately visited the Chinese 
Rajah, and married his sister; the luxury 
of the Batangan court, the ceremonial 
observances, the order and prosperity of 
the kingdom, much better suited his dis- 
position than did the rough ways of his 
own realm. The pagan name of this 
young monarch has not survived. He is 
called Sultan Mohammad before as after 
his conversion. 

Returning from a foray, two years after 
his marriage, the prince left his comrades 
off the mouth of the Batangan river, and 
sailed to feast with his brother-in-law. 
The Chinese rajah had been one of those 
who sent to ask Aysha’s hand, and the 
embassy returned whilst Mohammad still 
lingered at Kina Batangan. They brought 
an enthusiastic description of the girl. A 
thousand instances assure us that Malay 
woman were not secluded in those early 
times, whatever their rank, if unmarried. 
The ambassadors had seen Aysha, and 
they drew such a portrait as warmed even 
the phlegmatic Chinaman. But he could 
not share Mohammad’s indignation. That 
fiery youth proposed nothing less than to 
storm Johore, and carry the princess 
away. He offered ten thousand Murut 
warriors, the bravest of the tribe, to 
avenge his kinsman’s wrong, asking no 
more than the expenses of the expedition, 
and a half of the plunder. But the 
Chinaman has a thrifty soul, and very 
practical ideas about women. This gene- 
rous suggestion was declined, and Moham- 
mad retired in a huff, taking with him one 
Pangeran, Ahtah, who put more poetry 
even than the rest into his report of 
Aysha’s loveliness. A few days’ conversa- 
tion with Ahtah reduced the Murut prince 
to that delirium of love which Orientals 
alonecan reach. It was very wrong of him, 
a married man, and probably a father. 
Perhaps his alliance with the Chinese 
lady was a political affair; but it is 





scarcely worth while to speculate about 
motives, where all the Eastern world 
sees but the simplest working of human 
nature, and nobody protests—not even the 
wife. 

Mohammad ordered that all vessels taken 
by his rovers should be asked for news 
from Johore, and that any man who uttered 
the Dayang Aysha’s name should be spared 
and sent to court. Thus he learned pre- 
sently that negotiations were about to 
recommence with the Sultan of Sulu, his 
personal foe, as it appears. A fleet of 
praus was posted to intercept the embassy, 
and Mohammad vowed by his ancestral 
gods, whatever they were, that Johore and 
Sugh should burn ere Aysha should be 
lost tohim. Then he chose twenty warriors 
of renown, swore them to die in his cause, 
loaded a swift prau with treasure, and 
embarked. Of course the historian takes 
this opportunity to catalogue the gorgeous 
robes, the gems and beautiful objects which 
the Murut prince carried with him. We 
may believe what we like, and still pity the 
reigning sultan, who sits in a faded bajo 
and a petticoat of his wives’ spinning to 
hear with what magnificence his ancestor 
could travel four hundred years ago. 

Ahtah is the comic personage of the 
legend. Whilst firing the chief's imagina- 
tion with tales of Aysha’s loveliness, he had 
not foreseen the alarming consequences 
which would befall himself. Mohammad 
could not live without his stimulant, and 
Ahtah’s choice lay betwixt prompt execution 
and complicity ina madfreak. Preferring 
dangers still unseen, he embarked with 
the company of well-born desperadoes, 
who made him their butt. Ahtah’s name 
has a suspicious sound. He comes from 
the court of the Chinese rajih, and the 
way he was treated by the Muruts suggests 
that he was himself a Chinaman. 

After some weeks’ journeying, Moham- 
mad reached an island, probably Singapore. 
Leaving his vessel hidden in the man- 
groves, he took four trusty vassals, and 
paddled to Johore with Ahtah in a fisher- 
man’s canoe. As fishermen they disguised 
themselves, darkening their aristocratic 
complexions with burnt cocoanut and tur- 
meric. I think I know what sort of place 
Johore was in its glory. “A guileless hint 
referred to beyond informs us that the 
ivory palace “had a seamy side.” That 
the show buildings were incomparably 
more handsome, the city richer and more 
populous than now, is not to be disputed. 
Bui there is no reason to think that it bore 
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comparison with the towns of India or 
Java, or even Celebes. 

The mosques doubtless were built of 
stone, and there may have been stone 
houses in the bazaar, the remains of a 
higher civilisation. But it may be reason- 
ably suspected that the conquerors lived in 
dwellings of their national architecture, as 
did the Goths, and Franks, and English, 
when all the fine buildings of Roman 
luxury lay at their choice. Very large, I 
daresay, were these wooden palaces, ela- 
borately carved, filled with the plunder of 
old and wealthy cities destroyed by the 
savage rovers. Countries now overgrown 
with forest, or cleared anew for a barbarous 
agriculture, were thickly peopled when the 
Malays came down. I imagine, however, 
that if some dozens of handsome buildings 
be subtracted, and a rich bazaar or two, 
the aspect of Johore was much what it now 
is—squalid, thriftless, ill-odorous, gay of 
colour, bustling with the cavalcades of an 
arrogant, nobility well used to the clash of 
arms and the unheeded wail for justice. 

Such as it was, however, we can believe 


that a Murut prince was awed. There is: 


not a hint surviving to inform us of what 
like was the capital of Batangan, beyond 
the suggestive fact that it was orderly 
and industrious. A Chinese population 
would not be likely to expend its sub- 
stance in pomp and show, fine arms and 
It would look to the 
roads, the convenience of trade, the 
stability of things in general, of houses 
as of government; not, certainly, as 
Europeans look to matters of that sort, 
but with attention much more close than 
Malays would give. However that be, 
it is recorded that Mohammad and his 
reckless comrades were daunted by the 
glories of Johore. They did not venture 
to carry out their design of ‘asking the 
Dayang Aysha’s hand im open durbar. 
No human‘means, they thought, would 
lead such a princess to look at a 
Murat Rajah, and Mohammad desperately 
resolved to invoke the supernatural powers. 

Here we enter on a course of witch- 
craft. An old magician is introduced, 
several demons, a pbiltre, and a waxen 
image. The reader will exclaim, of course, 
that the latter was borrowed from Western 
necromancy. I can assure him that the 
fact is just otherwise. The portrait of 
wax which melts before a fire, causing 
a reluctant heart to burn as it consumes; 
even the pins which give agony, disease, 
and death in successive stabs; are the 


immemorial stock-in-trade of an Eastern 
wizard. Our forefathers borrowed their 
ideas five hundred years ago. But what 
I think I see amongst the incoherent 
fancies of the ballad-monger is something 
more prosaic than necromancy. Moham- 
mad, I fancy, gained the acquaintance of 
an influential courtier, connected perhaps 
with his own people through the sacred 
ties of piracy, or it may be through 
alliance. By the use of that treasure so 
prudently shipped, “‘a penniless dame of 
long pedigree” was brought over to his 
cause, and she gradually roused the prin- 
cess’s imagination. It may be supposed 
that Aysha was not in love with the 
war-worn Sultan of Sulu, imposed on her 
after formal rejection. A girl fuming 
under this annoyance hears that a gallant 
youth has traversed a thousand dangers 
on the mere report of her beauty. Pro- 
bably the dame forgot to mention that he 


was married. There is no need of super- _ 


natural machinery to explain subsequent 
events under these conditions. Letters 
passed, which warmed the lady’s gentle 
curiosity to interest. A meeting was 
implored, and granted at length. Be it 
noted that this concession has not even now 
the importance in Malay countries which it 
would have eisewhere in the Hast; and 
manners were even still more free, no doubt, 
so soon after the conversion of the Orang 
Laiit. 

The description of the interview exhausts 
our ballad-maker’s store of epithets and 
florid fancies. He fiings gold abont like 
whitewash, treats precious stones as dirt, 
gives a sonnet to the Dayang Aysha’s 
toes, which, it would seem, were polished 
as diamonds, pink (with henna) as the 
sky at dawn. I have already admitted a 
belief that she was beautiful, and that the 
sultan really had treasures. But one is 
rather shocked to learn that Mohammad 
entered her chamber by cutting through 
the kajangs (palm-leaf mats), which made 
its floor. Thus a lover often gains ad- 
mittance amongst the poorer class at 
the present day; and those who like 
may believe that the poet thoughtlessly 
attributed to his princely hero a trick 
familiar to his own experience. But I 
incline to think that he unconsciously 
reveals a secret. The sultan’s palace 
stood upon piles, and if so, however large 
and sumptuous, it can scarcely have been 
built of stone or brick. 

The romantic pair fainted at sight of 





one another—of course, Oriental lovers 
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always do. Recovering after a time, the 
gentleman delivered himself of poetry, 
transcending all that the author of Bab 
Ballads might compose in his sleep. The 
lady was not less happily inspired. I give, 
as examples, one couplet of each: 


He: The strength of man is not like that of a 
drunken sailor! 
He who fixes his gaze upon a star, will he see 
it blush, and tumble into the mud ? 
SHe: The rose has many leaves, and each con- 


tains a heart ! 
But in the midst of all her petals hangs the 
refreshing dewdrop! 

There arepages of this sort of thing. The 
bard will not concede them a word of prose. 
But I am very sure that a dashing young 
pirate and a self-willed princess would not 
talk such foolishness. Abhtah, trembling 
with fright, and the intriguing maid of 
honour, were present, and it is unlikely 
that Aysha took off her veil. She saw 
through it, however, clearly enough to lose 
her heart irretrievably, and Mohammad 
seems to have kept on fainting at intervals 
from that time forward. 

Whatever the young folks said to each 
other, it was enough to establish a thorough 
understanding. They do not seem to have 
met again; probably the danger was too 
great for the lady-accomplice to risk a 
second time. Mohammad waited at 
Johore until the Datu Tommangong re- 
turned from Sugh, with the sultan’s 
joyful acquiescence, and a train of Sulu 
nobles. He had cut his way through the 
Marat squadron with loss. The prince 
lingered only to hear by which course 
the returning fleet would travel, whether 
“on the wind,” through the Straits of 
Makassar, or up the Bay of Siam, and 
thence across. The former best suited 
his purposes, since he could scarcely miss 
so large a convoy in the narrow seas. 
Aysha urged it on the sultan, who 
assented. Thereupon Mohammad hurried 
back to prepare for his audacious exploit, 
whilst tho sultan leisurely equipped his 
fleet, and made ready a trousseau worthy 
a daughter of Johore. Mohammad had 
enough to do. His Muruts were able 
seamen, used to dangerous excursions, 
and heedless whom they met in their own 
waters. But the praus they handled with 
such boldness were scarcely more than 
fishing-craft beside the war-ships of Sulu 
and Johore. Mohammad took what mea- 
sures were possible. He forbade the use 
of slaves to paddle, insisting that every 
man on board should be a warrior, ready 
to fight when the moment came. This 





unpopular change cost a heavy sum, for 
the Muxats would accept it only at a 
price. Mohammad sent to hiz brother-in- 
law, begging, insisting, threatening, until 
the Chinese rajah made him a loan of 
cash and vessels. Everything completed, 
the Muruts put to sea, toiling painfully 
against the wind towards Balambangan. 
The bard would have us credit that they 
were twenty thousand strong, all fighting 
men. It is safe to say that this figure is 
multiplied several times, but we have no 
means of guessing the accurate number. 

In the night Mohammad had a dream. 
He beheld the Sulu sultan in his palace 
conferring with demons. One said to 
him: “Give me a slave for my delight!” 
—probably to devour. 

The sultan answered: “I will give you 
ten slaves when the Dayang Aysha comes 
to land.” 

“Then give me nine slaves now,” said 
the demon, ‘‘and I will not ask for the 
tenth.” 

In alarm at this enigma, the sultan 
delivered nine beautiful slaves, and asked : 
“ What is the meaning of this ? ” 

The demon answered: “ Rajah Moham- 
mad is waiting in the Straits of Makassar 
to intercept your bride. Send a swift 
prau, tell your Pangerans to return by the 
Gulf of Siam, or the Dayang Aysha will 
never come to Sugh.” 

Waking “in the sweat of fear,”’ Moham- 
mad held anxious council. He was assured 
that Aysha would insist upon following 
the course agreed, but her prayers would 
be disregarded if the court took alarm. 
At length he divided his fleet, sending one 
vessel in four to cruise about the gulf. 
The Datu Paham—or, rather, the chief 
known by that name in Islam, after the 
conversion—was put in command of this 
squadron. He seems to have been a 
young man of the royal blood, distinguished 
asa pirate. Mohammad showed his dis- 
interested passion by offering extravagant 
terms. He gave up the royal share of 
plunder, reserving only the princess, her 
personal baggage, and six slaves to be 
chosen by herself. To the first prau 
which boarded the royal vessel he sur- 
rendered everything in it, with the excep- 
tions aforesaid. The first man who leapt 
upon her deck was granted his choice of the 
maids of honour and a double share of loot. 
This arranged, Mohammad resumed his 
voyage in sore distress of mind. His sighs, 
and fainting fits, and strange expositions of 
poetry, must have been vastly astonishing 
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to the honest Muruts, if they were as 
grotesque as represented. 

It was a weary pull to Balambangan, 
where they caught the expiring monsoon. 
Little fighting and less plunder could be 
found at that time of year. Some Sulu 


rovers they met, and captured, after a’ 


desperate resistance, securing thus a few 
larger vessels. Terrible storms came on 
before they reached the Straits, as is usual 
at the change of the monsoons. But these 
freebooters well knew every refuge, and 
few of them were caught. When the 
weather settled they cruised for a month 
in the Straits of Makassar, desolating the 
country on both sides. Terrible fights 
they had with the gallant Bugis, a people 
highly civilised—by comparison—whom 
the pirates then, as now, left alone. But 
none had ever turned out in such force as 
this Murnt expedition, and its numbers 
were irresistible. Mohammad dared not 
leave his post to seek the wild pleasure of 
these forays. At length a Johore merchant 
captured told for certain that the Dayang 
Aysha had sailed three weeks ago by the 
other course. 
to spit him like a fowl, and tumbled 
senseless. 

The report was too true. So soon as 
the Datu Tommangong heard the route 
proposed, he vehemently objected. To 
his cost he knew that the Muruts were 
cruising in these waters, and Aysha’s 
safety was too precious to risk. The 
sultan yielded at once to an obvious 
argument, which his daughter could not 
find pleas to resist. She wept in secret, 
but the case was hopeless. She had no 
means of warning her lover. Those who 
trust the bard will credit that Aysha 
mourned her fate in poetry, and damaged 
her constitution to that point that she 
would certainly have died rather than 
marry the husband appointed for her. 
The tale is prettier so, but experience 
does not second my wish to believe it. In 
the East, at all events, girls do not put 
such a high value on themselyes as men 
put on them. 

So, when the storms had ceased and 
the monsoon blew smoothly, the armada 
set sail. It consisted of twenty Johore 
vessels and ten Sulu. A prouder fleet had 
never shown on Oriental waters since 
Kublai Khan swept round Borneo a cen- 
tury before. For reasons already stated, 
one may believe that the legend does not 
exaggerate over much here. It is possible 
that every fighting man was clad in silk, 


Mohammad just had time 





every noble in cloth of gold; that each 
domestic slave had a golden bracelet. 
The richest Pangerans of the two richest 
Malay empires flaunted the spoils of Java, 
Siam, Cambodia, and every land from 
China to Ceylon. I do not see reason to 
dispute that their shields were silver, 
their chain-mail inlaid with gold, their 
krises studded with emeralds and dia- 
monds, their other articles of furniture 
to correspond. The Lady Aysha’s own 
vessel may well have been superb. Built 
of some dark timber, it was overlaid 
from bows to stern with carvings in 
light-coloured wood ; texts from the Koran 
above, from the Arabic poets below. Tri- 
pods smouldered day and night, burning 
sinka and essences, alternate with flags. 
The deck-house used by Aysha and her 
ladies was plated with silver and hung 
with satin. The slaves themselves were 
so exquisitely lovely, that those who had 
not beheld the mistress thought each of 
them a queen. No fighting men sailed in 
the vessel, which was manned by experi- 
enced and trusty captains. The picked 
slaves who paddled, each of them a giant, 
were guaranteed their liberty on reaching 
Sogh. To protect this gorgeous craft and 
its inestimable cargo, the Tommanzongs 
of Johore and Sulu sailed on either hand. 
So, in splendour, the fleet advanced. At 
dawn and evening Aysha looked for the 
war-boats of the prince, but saw them 
not. The less responsible nobles plun- 
dered as they went, and many a fight the 
princess saw from a distance, many a scene 
of heartless bloodshed which probably 
moved her not at all. For human beings 
are what education makes them, and to 
this girl it seemed the natural order of 
things that ships should be looted and 
their crews destroyed in mere gaiety of 
heart. Those who did these horrors in 
her sight were the most honoured of the 
nation, heroes whose names and exploits 
have survived to our distant day. Women 
grow used to the sight of blood of human 
creatures, as of animals. We are not 
greatly shocked when a butcher’s wife 
goes unmoved through the shambles. She 
may have all the virtues recorded on a 
tombstone, nevertheless; and so it was, 
I doubt not, with the Dayang Aysha. 
Conscious of their strength, the Pan- 
gerans travelled slowly, anchoring to seize 
provisions and fruit, to harry a village, 
to hunt, or stretch their legs ashore. 
The news of this leisurely approach 
spread kefore them, and loot became 
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very scarce. So they reached Cape 
Cambodja, and gathered for the voyage 
across an open sea. The Tommangongs 
summoned their respective suites and 
It was laid down that 
independent cruising must now cease, and 
the ships sail ina body. The injanction 
was received with good grace, for there 
was small chance of booty and great risk 
from pirates if the fleet dispersed. Then 
the Tommangongs gave a feast and 
went to sleep. The moon rose at mid- 
night, whilst some of the Pangerans were 
still on deck telling stories and drinking; 
for the commands of Mahomet sat lightly 
on these new believers. Whilst gossiping 
thus, far on the horizon they beheld a 
flotilla of small craft hurrying by, black 
specks on the moonlit sea. One after 
another the captains yielded to temptation, 
silently shook out his sails, awoke the 
paddlers, and drifted out. This sent to 
warn a friend, that was summoned by a 
trusty slave. In an hour’s time three 
ships rode alone at anchor, guardians and 
charge sleeping peacefully. The watch 
saw their fellows glide away with Oriental 
indifference, and sat chewing betel, whilst 
they observed them go further and further 
southward. Suddenly the Tommangongs 
were roused by eager talking and hurried 
footsteps on the fighting deck. The yell 
of the Murut onslaught, the thud of spears, 
the grating of canoes against the vessel’s 
side, brought them ont half-dressed. Be- 
wildered, scarce awake, outnumbered, the 
warriors made a gallant struggle, but it 
was useless. Many a hero famous in 
legend died in the fight, and none sur- 
vived. 

They battled bravely until the Tom- 
mangong of Johore, glancing aside, saw 
the precious craft hastily set sail and 
sheer away. Then he knew that Aysha 
was captured, and, withdrawing to the 
middle of the deck, began his song. It 
was prepared long since for such a 
moment. The grey old pirate chanted 
his feats of arms, his fights and victories, 
amidst the clash of swords and cries of 
triumph and despair. Step by step, 
slipping in blood, the Murnuts fought 
their way. Then the song stopped 
suddenly, and all was over. 

With true dramatic instinct the legend 
maker has brought his story to a close 
at this point. He does not even add that 
Aysha and her husband lived happily 
ever after. With the utmost brevity it is 
told that the Datu Paham was first to 





board the prau, swinging himself from 
the yard-arm by a rope; it is likely 
enough that this gymnastic feat, or his 
ruse to draw off the war-ships, procured 
him his name in Malay, Paham—clever, 
cunning, quick, and ready-witted. He 
conducted the Lady Aysha and her atten- 
dants to Bruni with chivalrous respect, 
deferring his choice of a prize until the 
ladies had recovered their fright. What 
became of the Murnut fleet or its pursuers 
is not stated. The former probably 
escaped, and one feels uncomfortable in 
thinking what fate befell the Pangerans 
if they were so mad as to return. More 
likely it is that they established a pirate 
settlement somewhere on the islands; or 
they may have attached themselves to the 
Mourut Rajah, who welcomed all adven- 
turers and desperate men, after throwing 
in his lot with the Malays. One wonld 
like to know how the sultan’s daughter 
found herself in her husband’s rude 
capital; what the Chinese lady thought 
about it, and what she said of her rival’s 
appearance. These details will never be 
given. Aysha disappears in the harem, 
whence the elder wife never emerged. 
There is some reason to think that she 
died childless. No Bruni prince traces 
his descent from her, and the succession 
passed to a daughter of the Chinese wife, 
who married an Arab. 

What we know is that the Johore sultan 
was terribly shocked on hearing that his 
child had fallen amongst Kaflirs. He 
did not try to recover her, or to avenge 
the insult, for reasons that would seem 
good, no doubt, if we only knew them. 
What he did was to send a gorgeous 
embassy at next monsoon, begging 
Mohammad to accept Islam. The Murnt 
prince had no objection. His young wife 
joined her influence, no doubt—most royal 
conversions have been effected by love. 
Upon the same day, he, and all who had 
married the Johore girls, became Mahome- 
dan, and if his subjects did not all 
follow, they did not protest. From Johore 
came a crowd of priests and nobles, 
who speedily transformed the simple 
capital of the Murnts. Malay became 
the language of the court, the higher 
arts and civilisation of the Malays super- 
seded the ancient ways of life. Mohammad 
embarked in that career of conquest 
which gave the empire of Bruni a very 
high rank amongst the Malay monarchies, 
thirteen in number by this addition. Rajah 
Brooke quotes from Dalrymple the state- 
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ment that “in ancient times the Bornean 
empire extended not only over the whole 
of that great island, but also over the 
Philippines. * * * In 1775 the trade was 
considerable between Bruni and China, 
particularly the port of Amoy,” &ec. 
What the country is now can be ascertained 
in a hundred books, which all give the 
same account of utter rottenness and 
decay. It is most interesting as the last 
that survives, as it was the last to rise, 
of the thirteen Malay sovereignties which 
covered all the far-eastern world. 

As for the Sultan of Sulu, it is not re- 
corded that he did anything at all to avenge 
the dire offences committed against him. 

We have said that Mohammad was 
probably a father when he went courting 
Aysha. The question is unimportant for 
an Oriental, but a reader may be amused 
to know the evidence on which we ground 
this conjecture. The Genealogy of the 
House of Bruni shows that Mohammad’s 
line was continued through a daughter. 
Vide the document, “ Forests of the Far 
East,” vol. ii., p. 332: “He who * * * 
introduced the religion of Islam was H.H. 
the Sultan Mohammad * * * One female 
child by his wife, the sister of the Chinese 
rajah, whom he brought from Kina Batan- 
gan, was married to Sherif Ali, who came 
from the country of Taib, and who after- 
wards governed under the name of H.H. 
Sultan Barkat (The Blessed), and it was 
he who erected the mosque, and whose 
Chinese subjects built the Kota Batu,” 
&c. We may reasonably conclude, there- 
fore, that this princess was older than the 
children of Aysha, the favourite wife, if 
indeed she had children. 

A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


I COULD not hear all that they must have said; 
But as I sat beside the little stream . 

I watched them part, with just one angry word. 
She passed me quickly, with a down-drooped head, 
Red cheeks, eyes flashing with a scornful gleam, 

A hasty step, as by deep passion stirred ; 

She did not turn, nor look back where he stood ; 
But vanished quickly in the thick green wood. 

I watched him sigh, then noted how he gazed 

At her retreating form; he whistled low 

And softly to himself; in deepest thought 

He whispered, “‘ Is she vexed ?’’—then was amazed 
That ’twas, in truth, she really meant to go. 

He looked once more, as if indeed he sought 

To bring her back ; but on she went that day— 
Then he went too—but ’twas the other way. 


They never met again: but oft I see 

The girl, a woman grown, come by this seat, 
And gaze into the stream with tear-worn eyes ! 
And then I wonder why such things should be ! 
Tf she had turned her head, or stayed her feet, 
Life would have altered, love’s bright sunny skies 
Shone o’er her ever! ’Tis but things like this 
That form our lives, and make our woe or bliss ! 








ODD FISH AND CURIOUS WATERS. 





TnereE is an irresistible attraction to 
some persons, among whom the present 
writer may be included, in diving and 
delving in old musty worm-eaten tomes— 
a description of literary mud-larking—with 
the object of bringing to light the quaint 
notions and rooted prejudices of our 
ancestors, and comparing them with exist- 
ing ideas of natural history and science. 
Whenever a pearl of this nature is dis- 
covered in the ocean of the past, it is 
too often relegated, as a precious find, to 
the closely locked and jealously guarded 
manuscript drawer, and seldom brought 
forth but on choice occasions when its 
owner desires to excite the envy of some 
brother chiffonier. Not long since, in 
rummaging the attics of an old Hlizabethan 
mansion, we came upon a store of this 
description, dealing specially with the 
curiosities of water, and the notions 
respecting the fish that inhabited it, which 
prevailed more than two centuries ago; 
and on the materials thus procured the 


‘present paper is founded. Our notes, 


however, lack in greater part the exact 
dates and the authorities from which the 
facts are drawn. 

There are waters, if would appear, 
both of a sweet and bitter savour. “The 
inland part of Guinea, bounded on the 
east by Nubia, is watered by the river 
Niger. Nigh to Sangueg is the flow 
from a well ten fathom deep, whose water 
is naturally so very sweet that in taste 
it comes nothing short cf ordinary sugar.” 

If such a flow could be laid on for 
domestic purposes it might seriously reduce 
our grocers’ bills! 

“ Por is a harbour, and near is a garden, 
which contains the place in Scripture called 
Elim, where are the twelve wells of bitter 
water, which Moses made sweet, and are 
still bitter and hot.” 

The river Indapura, near Sumatra, is 
of a red colour, ascribed to the bark of 
oaks. The water is unwholesome, and the 
air is so pestilential about this river that 
it is called Devil’s Isle. It kills men and 
beasts almost as soon as they come ashore ; 
the middle part of it is under the equi- 
noctial line. 

Here is a water that can take care of 
itself, defying poachers and fearfully 
scaring all wunsportsmanlike practices. 
In Rugen, an island, there is the lake 
Jasmund, very deep. Cluverius, in his 
Germania Antiqua, says: “The inhabi- 
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tants reported that it would neither bear 
boats nor nets, and that in his own time 
some people carried a boat thither, and 
next day came with nets to fish, when to 
their great surprise they saw their boat upon 
the top of a tall beech tree; and asking 
of which of all the devils carried it 
thither, he heard a voice, but saw no body, 
that said, ‘’T was not all the devils, but I 
and my brother Nicholas;’” upon which 
the author observes that the unclean spirit, 
being angry that his worship there should 
be abolished, loves still to play his tricks ; 
for here the Pagans used to consult the 
devil and to sacrifice Christians, That 
there may be no mistake as to the exact 
locality, latitude fifty-six is appended. 

- We all know, or are told, of deeps in 
rivers and lakes which are unfathomable, 
but which, upon practically testing their 
profundity, prove that it is the legend that 
has no bottom and not the water. Still 
we should be loth, for the mere sake of 
dispelling a presumed vulgar error, to risk 
the fate threatened to the inquisitive 
in the following story: “There is a lake 
at La Besy, in Brittany, which is so deep 
it never could be founded, and whenever 
a weight is let down into it, it is said 
to raise storms of hail, lightning, and 
thunder.” 

Dr. Ploll gives the following testimonial 
to our Thames water, which at the present 
day has its modicum of truth in it: 

“The water of the river Thames is very 
remarkable, being tempered with some 
kind of acid, which it licks from its 
banks. It hath, like other rivers, a strong 
smell after keeping some time, but it is 
not an absolute corruption; for, although 
the mariners are forced to hold their noses 
when they drink it, yet it does not make 
them sick, and after a third or fourth 
fermentation, it becomes very sweet ; 
whereas other water is irrecoverable, 
and dangerous after its stinking. This 
water in eight months’ time acquires so 
spirituous and active a quality, that upon 
opening a cask and holding a candle near 
the bung, its steams have taken fire like 
the spirit of wine, and sometimes en- 
dangered the ship.” 

The possibility of setting the Thames 
on fire is not therefore so problematical as 
generally supposed. 

Tibiscus, now called Tyssa, a river in 
Hungary, must be a perfect angler’s Ely- 
sium. “It is soreplenished with fish, that 
in summer, when the river is low, the 
people say, ‘ The river smells of fish.’ 


But the river Bodrock excels even this in its 
piscatory claims; it being said “to consist 
of two parts water, and one of fish. 
Tockay, famous for its wines, is on this 
river.” 

The phenomenon known as the “ eager ”’ 
or “ bore” at certain seasons and condition 
of the tides in estuaries appears not to 
have been so familiar as it has become, as 
the occurrence is told as a marvel at Liburn, 
above Bordeaux, where “there is an irre- 
gular tide which rises in the river all of 
a sudden when the water is most calm. 
It runs a great way up, and overturns all 
the boats in its way.” 

There is an amusing quaintness about 
the following, which might be urged by 
those offenders before the magistrates 
who use cocculus indicus and other drugs 
for the poisoning of fish. Dr. Harris tells 
us: “There is a sort of wood growing 
near the great river Amazon which in- 
toxicates fish, and that is a sort of pro- 
vidence that it grows plentifully here, 
because the people are hardly ingenious 
enough to use other methods of fishing.” 
Did these people, Eve like, learn their 
naughty poaching proclivities from the 
serpent? We are told that “In the 
Molluccas there are serpents, thirty feet 
long, which eat a certain herb, then get 
upon trees, by the banks of the sea or 
rivers, and vomit up the herb: to which 
the fish gather and are intoxicated, which 
makes them float on the water and become 
the serpent’s prey.” It is truly said that 
the Devil is the greatest of all poachers, 
and here we have him in one of his most 
familiar forms. 

** Fishes that belong to the waters live 
like worms in the earth, sand-eels are 
buried in the sand, and are raked out 
with iron rakes.” Tavernier, who gave 
us this, did not appear to know that these 
animals only retire beneath the sands 
with the ebb of the tide. Raking out 
with an iron hook has evidently been 
confounded with the very ancient and 
still continued practice of securing the 
sand-eel and lug-worm by this means for 
bait. ‘Other fish,” he continues, “ are 
found far within land, and men go a 
fishing with spades. Such are found at 
Ferneley, in Lancashire, where they dig 
for turf.” Camden says: “There is a 
mixture of dead and brackish water in 
which fish are found after its subsidence. 
Bat in Paphalagonia, many and good 
fishes are got by digging in dry ground.” 

The substratum of truth herein is that 
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carp and tench in dry summers, as the 
water of a pond evaporates, will bury 
themselves in the mud: the mud will 
in turn cake over and crack into deep 
fissures, and in this state many instances 
have occurred in which the fish have 
been bronght up alive to the surface by 
the spade. Should the soil not be dis- 
turbed the rains will again fill the pond, 
and, to the surprise and wonder of the 
uninitiated, the water will be inhabited 
with fish. 

Kircher has a long dissertation upon a 
creature called the saffron fish of China, 
“which turns to a bird of that colour 
in summer when it flies to the mountains 
for food ; returns to the sea after autumn, 
and is again changed into a fish which the 
natives account a great dainty.” 

We will pass this example of fish and 
fowl transformation without further com- 
ment than that, until very recently, in our 
own country we possessed the barnacle that 
turned toagoose, while swallowshibernated 
beneath the waters all the winter and rose 
again on the wind on the return of 
summer. 

“Tn the rivers on the coast of Surinam 
is a small fish, about the bigness of a 
smelt, which hath four eyes, two on each 
side, one above another.” This fish, from 
its faculty of seeing double, is probably 
caught half-seas over, but “in swimming 
it is observed to keep the uppermost two 
under water.” As many fish at particular 
seasons “ prime ”—that is, come to the sur- 
face and swim half submerged, may not 
the reflection or refraction of the water 
have had its dual effect upon the eyes of 
the intelligent observer? ~ 

There is a touch of humanity in the 
following, which shines as a bright star 
in the firmament of these “ dark ages.” 
“Besides a kind of hawk, thefe are other 
persecutors of the flying-fish. That poor 
animal cannot live quietly in any element, 
neither the air nor the water will afford it 
a secure harbour. The dolphin and the 
bonito are continually hunting them in 
the sea, and when they have no way to 
avoid a miserable death but by using their 
wings and taking a turn in the air, then 
these unmerciful birds are presently upon 
them, and inhospitably devour the poor 
strangers, driven by persecution out of 
their own element.” Davis who writes 
from aboard ship, adds: ‘‘ However, the 
men were diverted with the sight, of which 
they were oft spectators.” 

Collier tells us “there is in the Ber- 


‘| the serpent. 








mudas a remarkable fish, called the file- 
fish, because a part of his backbone 
exactly resembles a file.” Two or three 
examples of this curious fish have been 
taken off our coast, the best of which is 
very carefully delineated by Couch in his 
British Fishes, vol. iv., p. 369. 

Those who have seen the manatee at 
the Westminster or the Brighton Aquarium 
will scarcely recognise the following 
description in the Atlas, 1692: “ There 
is a fish called man-atee, which useth 
both elements; its fins serve for stilts at 
land, as they do for oars at sea. It de- 
lights in beholding a man’s face, and is 
valuable for a stone found in the head, 
which, being powdered and drank in wine 
fasting, cures the stone and cholick.” “In 
Tobago there is the aposta, a creature so in 
love with man,” says Dr. Collier, “ that it 
delights to gaze on him.” 

There are serpents of great length in 
Manilla that hang by the tail on trees, 
draw men and beasts with the force of 
their breath, and the only way to prevent 
them is to beat the air betwixt them and 
They are called ibitin; and 
there is the woman-fish, because it has 
breasts like a woman’s. 

Chars are alluded to “as a delicate 
fish, found plentiful in one part of 
Winander - Meer, but destroyed by pike 
in the other. This sort of fish is also 
in Kenington-Meer. They are delicious 
when potted.” 

We are told, and Aristotle adopts the 
notion, that “the eel, contrary to other 
fishes, does not float when dead. The 
reason is from the small belly it hath 
and little fat. This is confirmed by 
the swimming of lampreys, congers, and 
murenas, for they abound with fat.” 

Mr. Parker Gillmore in his Prairie and 
Forest writes of the State of Illinois, and 
witnesses the dragging by net of a large 
piece of water, which during only high 
tloods has a connection with the Wabash 
River. Among the fish brought ashore 
was what the fishermen call “ a spoon-bill 
cat-fish.” This curious fish was beautifully 
shaped, with all the perfections which 
characterise the salmon family; but 
projecting from his head was a muscular 
continuation about sixteen inches long 
and six broad, in the centre not unlike the 
blade of a canoe-paddle. This spoon-bill 
was entirely separated from, and projecting 
over, and independent of, the mouth, the 
lower jaw being in its ordinary place; 
nor was the mouth large. “As Nature 
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forms nothing without purpose, of what 
use was this projection? My own idea 
was.that it was a feeder used in poking 
about through the weeds, decayed vege- 
tation, and mud, and by its sensitiveness 
the fish was enabled to find its food. On 
handling this rara piscis I found that the 
slightest pressure on this attachment 
appeared to produce intense pain. The 
fish was entirely free from scales from the 
tail to the termination of the projection, 
and was very smooth and soft—not at all 
dissimilar to that of aneel. I afterwards 
cut up the proboscis to satisfy my curiosity, 
and found it entirely composed of gristle, 
the surface underneath the skin being a 
labyrinth of veins. Afterwards I saw at 
different times many of this curious 
family, thus proving that they are by 
no means rare; still I have never seen 
them mentioned by naturalists. Pro- 
bably it is exclusively confined to inland 
waters. My specimen was about sixteen 
pounds.” 

Captain Leigh in his voyage to Guiana 
recounts: “ We saw a white thing floating 
upon the water, which sunk when the ship 
came within fifty or sixty paces of it. It 
resembled a man’s head without hair. 
Some said they saw a great many of them, 
and observed two black eyes and a mouth 
upon them. Wealso saw a strange sort of 
fish, about as long as an ordinary lamprey, 
and equally round, with a large fin or 
crest above a foot high over its head, and 
stopped in a continued series down to its 
tail. It swims upon one side, so that the 
fin, together with the body, represents a 
large fish of a triangular form, and it 
makes its way by shifting from one side to 
the other. But when it catches its prey 
the fin is straight, and appears above 
water of an ashy colour, though the body is 
as white and as round as a tallow-candle.” 
This is corroborated by Thevenol. 

Sir Thomas Herbert gives an account 
of dolphins, which he says were no 
bigger than a salmon, and that these also 
were incredibly swift. He was on the 
coast of Zanquebar, a large kingdom on 
the east side of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There he saw great numbers of dolphins, 
of which he gives this description: “ that 
they much affect the company of men, and 
are nourished like men. They are always 
constant to their mates, embrace, go with 
young ten months ; areso tenderly affected 
to their parents, that when they are three 
hundred years old they feed and defend 
them against hungry fishes, and when 





they die carry them ashore and bury 
them.” 

How about close time in the Wye after 
this ? 

“There is plenty of salmon in the river 
Wye; and whereas in other countries this 
fish is seasonable only in summer, here 
they are in season all the year round. 
The winter salmon are fat and sound, 
when they are sick and spent in other 
places.” 

A small work on natural history, time 
1694, says that “ The fish called the base 
(basse) is so plentiful in the sea off the 
island of Sarke, that cartloads are drawn 
up at a time here and at Jersey.” 

At Kilgarring, Pembroke, there is a 
cataract in the river, called the Salmon 
Leap, because they take their tails in their 
teeth and spring over the cataract. This 
notion still prevails in Norway and Sweden, 
and the cheese maggot is referred to as’ 
confirmation of the ease with which 
such an acrobatic feat can be performed. 
It is needless to say that the salmon 
does not surmount impediments in this 
way. 

* About six miles from the city of Wor- 
cester, near Holt Castle, the Severn so 
abounds with lampreys (query lamperus), 
and these so constant thereabout, that 
Nature seems here to have formed a pond 
for them. Their chief season is the spring, 
and they are then delicious meat.” 

Perhaps the tallow-candle fish mentioned 
by Captain Leigh is a relation of the 
one noticed in The Colonist, December, 
1879, as follows : 

“In the waters of British North Ame- 
rica, as we are informed, there is a fish, 
an odd fish, as surprising in its way 
as the sea serpent, and infinitely more 
useful. It is a species of smelt, and may 
be poetically described as an aquatic 
glowworm. We are told it may be lite- 
rally used in the same way as a candle, by 
simply setting a light to the tail, when it 
will burn with a flame as steady as that of 
the ‘dips’ which our grandfathers used to 
have te put up with before gas was 
invented. It is a small silvery fish, 
averaging about fourteen inches long, is 
excessively fat, and affords an excellent 
and valuable oil, which is so inflammable 
that the dried carcase will serve as 
a torch. Among the natives the fish is 
known as the oolahan, and by them, as by 
others who have tasted it, is considered 
one of the most delicious products of the 
sea, being far more delicate in flavour 
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than the herring. The fish are caught in 
wicker baskets, and are smoked as much 
as their oily nature will allow.” 

Here are some very odd fish from the 
Danube: 

“The river Danube has great plenty of 


fish, and one sort uncommon called the 


hellsow, a very large fish, some of them 
twenty feet long, which are supposed 
to come out of the Euxine Sea. They 
taste like a sturgeon, and have a hollow 
nervous chord down the back, which when 
dried they use instead of a whip. When 
they fish for them they blow a horn or 
a trumpet, the noise of which brings great 
shoals about their boats. There is a fish 
called a grundel, that has six beards, two 
short and four long.” 

Mr. Fotherby tells us that in the Caspian 
Sea there is a deformed sort of fish called 
the glutton, whose head seems to be within 
its belly. It has a round tail seven or 
eight feet broad, and as many long, by 
which it can overturn a boat. 

Poisonors fishes are often alluded to in 
ancient works, and it is but due to their 
authors to say that their statements have 
been fully confirmed by subsequent en- 
quiry into results. There is no doubt 
that congers, pike, and barbel have been 
long, and still are, recognised in Europe 
as poisonous at certain seasons, and the 
roe of the barbel especially so. But it is 
curious to observe that identically the 
same fish caught in two different lati- 
tudes shall possess the extremely op- 
posite qualities of wholesomeness and 
otherwise. 

In Dr. L, Pappe’s Synopsis of the Edible 
Fishes at the Cape of Good Hope we 
find: “Among the fishes caught in 
Simon’s Bay and along the eastern shores 
there is one in particular which, for its 
extremely poisonous quality, is the terror 
of the fishermen and of the inhabitants, 
namely, thé tetraodon of Bloch.” 

The symptons usually observed in cases 
of poisoning of this kind are nausea, colic, 
great heat and itching of the skin, quick 
pulse, giddiness, loss of vision, cold 
clammy perspiration, and finally death 
under convulsions. The exact nature of 
the poison has yet been but little ascer- 
tained. It has been ascribed by some to 
the feeding of the fish on poisonous 
mollusca, by some to the disengagement of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and by others again 
to a particular specific venom not yet dis- 
covered by chemical analysis. Whether 
the fish possesses that poisonous quality 





at all seasons is not sufficiently known; 
but it seems that most species belonging 
to the tribe are equally noxious, for 
P. Osbeck, in his Voyage to China-and the 
East Indies, gives the following startling 
account of the Tetraodon ocellatus of 
Linneus. “ This fish is one of the finest 
I ever saw, but so poisonous that whoever 
eats of it generally dies in two hours’ time. 
The Chinese who affirmed the fact, seeing 
me take the fish into my hands, earnestly 
desired me to wash myself, adding that it 
is forbidden under some great penalty to 
be sold among other fish.” 

It ought to be stated that the above two 
works mentioned are modern publications, 
and here we may add a note or two from 
an article in the Annales d’Hygiene Pab- 
lique, and given by P. L. Simmonds in the 
Journal of Applied Science of February, 
1880. 

Dr. Stuart Eldridge states that the 
salmon is doubtless the most common toxic 
fish of Japan. From the spring onwards 
this fish is out of season, and if eaten after 
that period of the year occasions such 
accidents as follow the eating of tainted 
meat. In Japan the like dangers follow 
the eating of the kateuo (bonito) and the 
maguro. The Lethrinus nambo can be 
eaten with impunity until it attains a 
certain size—say, a length of five to five 
and a half inches—after which it becomes 
poisonous. Here then it would appear that 
the age of the fish has something to do 
with its injurious qualities. Pappenheim 
gives a list of more than forty poisonous 
species, principally inhabitants of the torrid 
zone. Among these we find mackerels, 
perches, herrings, sea-pikes, and a large 
number of species belonging to the order 
Plectognathis. The latter order contains 
five genera that are poisonous ; the most 
common genus in Japan is the teutraosow, 
or swell fish, the species of which are 
known by the general name of fugu, so 
poisonous that their sale at certain seasons 
is prohibited by law; but there is strong 
evidence to show that it is the roe of 
the fish and not its flesh that has the 
fatal effects to which several medical men 
attest. 

Seventeen minutes only are given as 
the span of life after eating of the liver of 
the fugu, provided the fish has only 
recently spawned. 

It may be mentioned that the Jews eat 
the roe of the barbel, so injurious to others, 
with impunity. The roe issaid to be made 
innocuous by either washing or boiling it in 
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vinegar and water, a process which might 
possibly be equally efficacious with the 
fishes above mentioned, and it may be 
equally possible that vinegar would prove 
an antidote after the earlier symptoms of 
poisoning had shown themselves. We 
know that almost instinctively the vinegar- 
cruet is in request when any description 
of shell-fish is to be partaken of, and 
that crabs, mussels, and lobsters have 
very analogous effects upon some people 
as those described as common in Japan 
and China. 

It would appear that the Scotch, with 
all their thrift, have been, like the Irish, 
subject to periods of threatened famine. 
Mr. Martin says that a few years before he 
wrote, about one hundred and sixty young 
whales, the biggest about twenty feet long, 
came ashore at Tereiy, one of the Western 
Islands, in a time of scarcity, and were eaten 
by the inhabitants, who found them whole- 
some and nourishing. “I suppose this was 
the time when Scotchmen came to New- 
castle to buy beans, which they fed much 
upon. In the south parts eight hundred 
horse-loads per week were carried for 
several weeks. This was forty years ago, 
about 1700, when there was no want in 
England.” 

Der. Grew says, “ There is a bird like a 
sea-dack, which is said to breed in planks 
of ships. They seem to grow out like a 
crust, with their beaks towards the water, 
much like the Scotch barnacles which 
assume the guise of geese.” 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find a 
more genuine rara avis than this, and with 
it we may bring our list of aquatic wonders 
to an end. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA 


BY B, L, FARJEON, 


——_——> 


CHAPTER XVII. RANF’S EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WORLD. 


“Mavyvain being gone, I was my own 
master; no person had any claim in me. 
I could wander where I pleased, and could 
choose my own mode of life. My fore- 
taste of the world’s ways and of the ways 
of men had not been pleasant, but I was a 
free man now, and might meet with a 
better kind of justice. 

“Wondering a little what had become 
of my mother, whom I had not seen for 
many months, I made my way back to 
the forest in which my early life had 





been passed. I went first to the hut; 
it was deserted. I sought her then, and 
found her, in Mauvain’s fine house. 
She was alone; no person but herself 
was within hail. She asked me for news 
of Mauvain, and I told her of his peril 
and escape. 

**Tt was noble of him to trust you,’ 
she said. 

“*He trusted me because he despised 
me; he told me as much.’ 

‘“‘¢ He has a right to despise us ; we are 
of a different make from such as he.’ 

*** We are flesh and blood; kings are no 
more than that.’ 

“T enquired for the servants, and my 
mother related to me how, when they 
heard that a price was set upon Mauvain’s 
head, they had fled like rats, loaded with 
treasure. Leontine, of all the men and 
women in Mauvain’s service, there was 
not one who was not a thief. He had 
been kind to them, and they had fattened 
on his generosity; in his prosperity they 
had fawned upon him, in his downfall they 
despoiled him. Such is the value of the 
service which waits upon the rich and 
powerful. 

“The grounds and gardens around the 
house, and every room in it, bore token to 
the work of spoliation. Trees had been 
hacked, flower-beds trodden down; the 
furniture had been tossed about, and much 
of it broken; glasses were shattered, and 
wine had been spilt on all the floors. So 
wanton had been the work of destruction 
that hatred must have sprung from the 
remembrance of favours received. Every 
step I took showed me a new evidence of 
man’s ingratitude. 

“*Ranf,’ said I, communing with my- 
self, ‘sigh not for riches, or power, or 
fame. The poor are the best off, and 
obscurity is a blessing.’ 

“ The library, in which I had spent my 
happiest days, had not been spared ; 
statues were shattered, pictures defaced, 
and books torn from their bindings. This 
wasteful wickedness affected me as much 
as if my own body had been made to 
suffer. 

*¢ Did you help these crawlers,’ I said to 
my mother, ‘or look on in silence ? ’ 

“*T tried to prevent the destruction,’ 
she replied, ‘and they beat me and 
threatened to burn me. I was lucky to 
escape.’ 

“*T asked her what she intended to do 
now. She said she should live in the 





house unless she were forcibly removed, 
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and should take care of it till Mauvain 
returned. 

“«¢ You think he will return ? ’ 

“Oh, yes. What has happened once 
will happen again. And you, Ranf, you 
will stop with me?’ 


“¢T do not know. What could I do 


here?’ 

“*Stop and play the lord,’ she said 
coaxingly, ‘and let me attend on you. I 
will be your servant.’ 

“*A fine idea. We will commence at 
once ; to-night I will sleep in the bed of a 
lord.’ 

“She hobbled away to make Mauvain’s 
room ready for me; the fancy tickled her, 
for I heard her chuckling to herself. 

“She waited upon me that night, as 
though I were a prince. I gave myself 
the airs of one, and she declared that 
I aped a great man’s manners to perfec- 
tion. 

“*Tt is only my hump that blocks the 
way,’ I said, ‘and a few other trifling im- 
perfections, such as crooked limbs and odd 
features. If you were a grand lady, how 
would you behave ?’ 

“*T would stamp upon those beneath 
me!’she cried venomously. ‘ They should 
be whipped and starved !’ 

“*You have a wholesome mind. How 
happy I ought to be that you are my 
mother !’ 

“She followed me to Mauvain’s bed- 
room with lighted candles, and said, 
‘Good night, my lord son.’ She would 
have embraced me, but I put her from me; 
I had no feeling of affection for her. Had 
I known, Leontine, how it would have 
been with her when I looked upon her face 
again, I should have pressed her hand and 
have bidden her a solemn farewell. 

“As I undressed myself for bed I felt 
in my pocket a small phial containing a 
liquid I had distilled from the dream- 
flower. ; 

“* Could a man command his dreams,’ 
I thought, ‘ half his life might be passed in 
heaven, however wretched his lot. The 
soldier would dream of conquests, the 
poet of fame, and fools of love.’ 

“T inhaled from the phial, murmuring 
again, ‘and fools of love!’ and fell into a 
deep sleep. I was haunted by a dream 
of a face, the face of a woman, which 
accompanied me in a myriad fantastic 
and extravagant adventures, wooing me to 
it, drawing me after it by a speli to which 
I gladly yielded, over fields of flowers, 
through forests of eternal night, through 








clouds, and caverns, and shining water, and 
in the wild tangle of these fancies keep- 
ing evil from me and turning me from 
evil. Not once did this face present itself 
clearly to my imagination ; but it was fair 
and beautiful, I knew ; and ever and again 
in my dreams came a murmur like music, 
now sweet and tender, now passionate and 
wild, and ‘ fools of love!’ 

“I awoke in the middle of the night; 
the bright stars were ont, and a soft, 
mysterious light bathed field and forest. 
I arose and dressed myself, and quietly 
stole from the house. ‘I will not live 
a life of mockery,’ I thought. ‘I will 
see more of men; I will go into the 
world.’ 

“Leontine, I was juggling with myself. 
Even you know that I was moved by other 
promptings; that in the depths of my 
soul burned a painful yearning for a being 
to love, to tend, to care for, to live for, to 
die for. I envied the very birds in their 
nests. No living creature’s life is com- 
plete that lives without a mate. 

“Perhaps in some corner of the world a 
fair face was waiting for me, such as had 
followed me in my dreams, whose eyes, 
touched by an angel’s hand, would see 
that I was a man to be pitied, and not 
unworthy to be loved. I must have 
been mad to hope it; but we are not 
masters of the springs which control the 
inner life. 

“Before me stretched the meadows, 
enamelled with flowers; within each little 
cup lay Nature’s kiss, the diamond drop 
of life; beyond the meadows loomed the 
profound depths of the forest. My road 
was in that direction, and I plunged into 
the leafy wood, and drank from a favourite 
stream, and lingered a little, believing I 
should never see these familiar friends 
again. 

““* Farewell,” I said, as I gazed around 
with a feeling of pleasant melancholy, 
‘never more shall the echo of my voice be 
heard within this forest.’ 

“So I went forth into the world to 
distant countries where I was not known, 
meeting—as I might have guessed had I 
not been a credulous fool—with no better 
fate than had hitherto attended me. In 
whatever place I showed my form I was 
jeered and laughed at; my hump was an 
inspiration to mockery; children ran after 
me, laughing and shouting, and when I 
turned upon them, more frequently in pity 
than in anger, they fled in affright. If I 
presented myself at a. village féte, mirth 
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was checked, the music ceased, and the 
dancers gave me ample elbow-room. I 
could not win the fayour of man, woman, 
or child; it was impressed upon me in 
every possible way that I was an embodi- 
ment of evil. ‘The wine tastes like 
vinegar,’ I have heard said as I was 
standing near. Never did I commit a 
wrong; but I was often dragged before 
authority on suspicion. In those straits 
my wits did me good service, for it was not 
possible to trace any direct evil to my door. 
Bat I was always directed to leave the 
place quickly. I may truly say that the 
setting of every sun added to the bitterness 
of knowledge. 
weary day I would enter an inn, choosing 
always the commonest and humblest; aud 
although I never asked for charity, it was 
invariably indicated to me that my pre- 
sence was an intrusion. I had then to 
insist upon my rights ; but the unwelcomed 
guest is not to be envied. I was not 
always amiably inclined, Leontine, and, 
when the mood served, I took a savage 
and just delight in paying men in their 
own coin, snarl for snarl, and blow for 
blow. As some sort of compensation, 
Nature had given me strength such as no 
man I ever encountered could cope with 
successfully. 

“T had some curious lessons, the most 
irreconcilable being those in which crime 
looked with contempt upon misfortune. 
I was benighted, and there was no chance 
of my sleeping under a roof. Another 
man in the wood was in the same plight. 
He had gathered some branches, and had 
made a fire by the side of which he was 
sitting when I came up to him in the dark 
night. I asked permission to warm myself 
by his fire. He lifted a blazing branch 
and examined me. By the light of the 
branch we were enabled to see each other 
clearly. He had an evil face, ripe for the 
gallows. With foul words, reviling my 
deformity and ugliness, he bade me begone, 
crying out in a tone of brutal scorn how 
dared I presume to thrust myself upon his 
company, and that he thanked—well, he 
said God (meaning it as much as most men 
who use the term) that he was in the 
habit of associating with better men than 
I. It made me wonder to hear the mar, 
who seemed fit only to associate with 
jail-birds, speak to me with so much 
arrogant assumption. I could with ease 
have driven him from the spot, and taken 
possession of the fire, but it was his, and 
I did not care to commit an injustice. 


Sometimes at the end of a. 





“Three months afterwards I saw this 
man hanged for murder. And yet he 
deemed me unfit company. 

“Now and then it happened that an 
artist, struck by my figure, would stop 
and invite me to his studio. I allowed 
myself to be used in that way—having 
served my apprenticeship in Mauvain’s 
service—for it became my principal means 
of gaining a livelihood. I found myself 
sometimes side by side with beauty—lI, 
with my hairy skin exposed, in contact 
with beanty’s fair presentment. A rare 
contrast, and beauty would regard me with 
inward aversion, being compelled, when 
we posed for nymph and satyr, to look 
into my ugly face with eyes of love. 
Not seldom I shared my gains with these 
fair moulds, for beauty was easy to pick 
up, and its price was low; the world is 
full of flowers. I was not so common a 
creature, and I exacted high terms. A 
day in a studio has often provided me with 
food for a month. 

“Once, on a well-remembered night, 
when I was sitting by myself in the public 
room of a house of entertainment a man 
entered and beckoned me out. 

“* You came into the town this evening,’ 
he said. 

“<«T did,’ I replied. 

“« * By the eastern ro2d.’ 

“ ¢ You are right.’ 

“*You are the man. 
mistaken.’ 

“*Not easily. There is only one of 
me.’ 

“He looked at me with a peculiar 
smile. ‘My master wishes to see you.’ 

“** Who is your master ?’ 

* “A rich man.’ 

“* Does he know me?’ 

“*He caught a glimpse of you this 
evening as he rode past in his carriage.’ 

“*T have some of its mud upon me. 
Enamoured of what he saw, he wishes to 
examine me more closely. Is he an 
artist P’ 

see No.’ 

‘** What can he wanf me for, then?’ 

“* He will pay you well if you come.’ 

“*Well, I am for sale. Give me an 
earnest.’ 

“ He offered me a piece of gold. 

“*T want two pieces,’ I said. 

“He gave them to me, and I followed 
him to a mansion in the wealthiest part 
of the town. Music was playing, lights 
were glittering. Carriages drew up to 
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gentlemen, fantastically dressed, alighted 
and entered the house. A crowd of 
townspeople stood about the gates to see 
the gay company, and greeted this person 
with laughter, and that with a buzz of 
admiration. I drew back. 

“¢ Your master wants to make a show 
of me.’ 

“* He thought you would suppose so, 
and he directed me to say that you are 
wrong. He wishes, for his own satisfac- 
tion, to see youalone. Iam to take you 
to his private study, and we are to enter 
by this side door.’ 

“The study was as sumptuously fur- 


-nished as any room in Mauvain’s house. 


It was evident that its proprietor was a 
man of wealth and taste. As I was 
examining its art treasures, I heard a voice 
behind me. 

“¢Don’t turn, hunchback. I am the 
master here, and I have a fancy to speak 
to you for a moment or two without a 
face-to-face meeting. If you are not afraid 
of me, humour me.’ 

“*T am afraid of no man. It pays 
to humour the rich; I will humoar 
you.’ 

“*You speak well. This hump of yours 
must be packed with wisdom.’ 

*¢ You are mistaken; it is packed with 
sorrow.’ 

““*You have scored again. 
interested in my works of art. 
understand them ?’ 

“¢Tisten. I will act the critic.’ 

“With vanity, in display of which I 
felt a curious contempt of myself, I 
criticised the objects in the room, after 
the fashion of a connoisseur, my unseen 
host interposing from time to time with 
‘Well judged!’ Excellent!’ ‘ Well done, 
ragged philosopher !’ 

*** Have you had enough ?’ I asked. 

“Yes; you are at liberty now.’ 

“T turned, and started back in amaze- 
ment. Before me stood a frightful like- 
ness of myself, truly a frightful double, 
for Nature had treated the owner of the 
treasures I had criticised even more 
scurvily than she had treated me. 
My ugliness was beauty, my shape graceful, 
my limbs symmetrical, in comparison with 
his. 
‘“‘ He in his turn examined me narrowly, 
and a frown gathered on his face. 

“*You said to my servant,’ said the 
monster, ‘ that there was only one of you. 
What do you say now?’ 

“¢That you have given me some little 


You seem 
Do you 





consolation. Nature, I thank you. I pay 
for my pleasures. Here.’ 

“T held out to him the two pieces of 
gold I had received from his servant. He 
took them with a grimace, and pocketed 
them with a bow, saying: 

“*Tt is the first money I have over 
earned. What do you think of me? Sum 
me up in a word.’ 

“** Hideous.’ 

“** Worse than you ?’ 

“* Worse than three of me. 
sleep well to-night.’ 

“*Insolent cripple!’ he cried, laughing 
like a hyena. ‘ How dare you speak thus 
to the great? I can see hunger in your 
eyes; your clothes are so full of holes 
that you are compelled to make a purse 
of your fist! It would have been better 
for you had you been worse than you 
are. You would be glad to change places 
with me.’ 

“** Not for the largest jewel you could 
offer me.’ 

“You lie! How much money have 
you?’ 

“*As much as will cheat starvation 
for three times twenty-four hours,’ and 
I spat a small piece of silver on his fine 
carpet. 

““¢ Ah, that’s your purse, isit? Beggar, 
look here.’ 

“ He thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and drew them out, filled with money, 
which he let fall upon my silver piece, 
in a golden shower. He opened the 
drawers of cabinets, and drew forth 
more gold, which he rained upon the 
carpet. 

***T¢ is all mine,’ he said ; ‘I have more 
than I can spend. You'll change your 
mind.’ 

. ne I. What can your gold do for 

ou?’ 

“**T will show you presently, if you have 
a mind to see.’ 

“*T am ready enough; but I thought 
I had seen all that the world can show. 
Of one thing I am certain; your gold 
cannot buy you one look or word of 
affection.’ 

““*Wiseacre! There are no tongues 
more eloquent, no eyes more loving, than 
those which gold commands. You shall 
judge for yourself. I invite you to become 
my guest to-night.’ 

“*T should do you honour,’ I said, 
holding out my rags. 

“* You are fittingly attired. A fancy 
ball is held in my house. You will see 
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rich men in sackcloth and beggars in 
velvet. The sight will repay you.’ 

“*T consent. Give me a cup of wine 
first; I am faint.’ 

“He brought forward two long slender 
glasses of the thinnest glass, and filled 
them with rich wine. We touched 
brims. 

“*To you, my handsome brother,’ he 
said. 

“T never saw a more brilliant company 
than was assembled within those walls, 
nor a more lavish display of wealth, nor 
women more graceful and fair. I was at 
my ease, for there were men among the 
guests disguised as monkeys, and some as 
devils, and some as goats. Some looked 
at me, and asked each other : 

“*Who is that? How well it is dono! 
One would think it was real!’ 

“ And others replied with a laugh: 

*** Almost as real as our host.’ 

“ All through the night people gathered 
round this strange host and flattered him 
and sought his favour. The youngest and 
most beautiful women hung upon his arm 
and cast languishing glances at him, and 
inclined their lovely heads to his deformed 
shoulders ; and as he passed me, toying 
with their velvety fingers, he looked up at 
me—he was even shorter than I—and 
cried : 

“¢ How is this, brother?’ 

“These words, addressed to me by one 
so rich and powerful, gave me instant dis- 
tinction, and I found myself courted by 
those fair women to whom my host had no 
time to pay attention. Yes, in my rags— 
which they believed to be a disguise—and 
with my rough speech and manners— 
which they believed to be assumed—I was 
an object of attraction to these creatures, 
who were ready to sacrifice themselves on 
the golden shrine. But I saw through 
their paint and worldliness, and was not in 
the humour even to amuse myself with 
them. But it was wonderful; the more 
morose my bearing the more fascinating 
their ways ; and no rudeness of mine could 
shake them off. 

“When the gaiety was at its height a 
loud voice rang through the great hall 
calling for silence, and a gentleman 
stepped upon a pedestal. All eyes were 
turned towards him, every tongue was 
hushed. He held in his hand a golden 
tankard, and he commenced by saying 
that he 
health of the host of this princely enter- 
tainment. Before doing so he launched 


had been asked to drink the’ 





into an extravagant panegyric of the 
noble qualities of the man who had drawn 
together all the beauty, wit, and intellect 
of the city. Their host, said the orator, 
was a patron of the arts, a worshipper of 
the beautiful. Would there were more 
like him! (When I heard that I looked 
at his hump and thought of my own.) 
The rudest case often contained the 
brightest jewel. Which was valued most, 
the fruit or its rind? Their host had the 
soul of a god. 

“The hall rang with acclamations, and 
hundreds of voices testified to the value of 
the orator’s figures of speech. For my 
part, I was weary and disgusted, and in 
the midst of the adulation I left the hall 
and sought the study. The gold still lay 
upon the carpet. Throwing myself upon 
it, I gave myself up to slumber. In less 
than an hour I was unceremoniously 
awakened. 

“* Rise and depart,’ cried the man who 
had called me brother; ‘you have missed 
fortune to-night. Had you excelled me 
in deformity I would have made you 
rich.’ 

“¢ When I am tempted to rail at fate,’ I 
said, ‘I shall think of you. I thank you 
for the lesson you have given me. I see 
now what gold can buy.’ 

“¢ Everything!’ he exclaimed triam- 


phantly. 
“* Lip-service—yes,’ I said; ‘heart- 
service—never. Where is the woman who 


in her dreams would breathe your name 
in accents of love ?’ 

“He shook his head sadly. ‘Go,’ he 
said with a sigh, ‘and leave me in my 
paradise. The shadow in the mirror is not 
real; but if it were not for its visions life 
would be a curse too heavy to bear.’ 

“*T pity you. Pay me.’ 

“He pointed to the money on the ground, 
and bade me take as much as I pleased. 
I took six pieces. He regarded me with 
wonder. 

““¢'Take more,’ he said. 

“*No,’ I answered, ‘you may need it 
one day.’ 

“*Have I not told you I have more than 
I can spend? Before I was born men 
were hoarding for me. I have so much 
gold that I have had my coffin made 
of it.’ 

“He drew back a panel in the wall, and 
in the recess, truly enough, lay a coffin of 
massive gold. Strong as I was, I could 
not lift it.” 

“¢ Tt is not as light as an angel’s wing,’ 
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I said. ‘Do you intend to be buried in “T was a thousand miles away, and I 


it P’ endured incredible hardships before I 
**¢ Aye.’ reached it. I think during the whole of 
“ «Tt is a dangerous conceit.’ | the seemingly interminable days that suc- 
“¢ Why P’ | ceeded the first suggestion of my purpose, 


“ Gold is the heaviest of all the metals. | I was in a state of fever. Pain racked my 
If anything happens to the earth, you | bones, thirst tormented me. Do I say this 
and your coffin will sink to the bottomless |to excite or increase your pity for me, 

it.’ |Evangeline? No, my child, yon will do 

“With that I took my departure, the me justice, I feel assured, shonld these 
sound of soft music dwelling in my | lines ever fall into your hands. They are 
ears. a faithful record of an unhappy life; most 

“T kept no count of the seasons that | forlorn, wretched, and hopeless until you 
followed; hard fortune was my constant | brought a gleam of sunshine into it which 
companion; I did not make one human | even on this dark night and in this lonely 


’ friend, and at the end of many years | | hut, within which no human voice but 


confessed to myself that my venture into mine has ever been heard, sheds a light of 
the world had been the direst failure that | gladness all around me. I have made 
man had ever made. The fair face I had | Leontine familiar with your name. When 
seen in my dreams the last night I bad | I call it, as I do now, he starts to his feet, 
passed in Manvain’s house never crossed | and looks around in pleasurable anticipa- 
my path of life. ‘ Perhaps in another life,’ | tion. He loves you already. She is not 
I thought, ‘I may meet with it.’ here, Leontine. Evangeline sleeps in the 
« A time came when I was in a desperate | valley below. Good angels guard her 
plight. Fever had weakened me; misfor- | dreams, and sweeten them. 
tune clung to me. Contemplating my; ‘‘ The weary road was traversed at last, 
future, I decided that the only course and when my eyes met the first familiar 
open to me—except death, which I could’ landmark, an ancient beech tree, in the 
have reached quickly—was to return to | trunk of which I had cnt a gigantic R, I 
the forest in which I had been born, | placed my arms upon it, and kissed it 
and there spin out the remainder of my | more tenderly than I had ever kissed 


days. human face. I was no longer a stranger 
“The moment the thought entered my in the world; I had a home. 
mind I was comforted. That forest be-| ‘Strength seemed to return to me almost 


longed to me, and I to it; in it were trees immediately ; my spirit’s gladness was like 
I had marked and slept under; walks with an elixir of life. I went first to the old 
which my feet were familiar; woodland | hut; signs of habitation were abont; had 
peeps, the remembrance of which brought | my mother returned to it? I called; no 
a tender smile to my lips; mountain voice answered me. I pushed open the 
springs at which I had slaked my thirst. | door. My mother’s bed was at the farther 
There was not a turn of the Iand which|end, and it was occupied. I stepped 
did not recall some incident in my life. | towards it, and on the straw mattress lay 
Yes, my better spirit was there; the very | my mother, dead, and by her side, asleep, 
birds and squirrels would welcome me as/a child in whose curls the sunlight was 
a friend. , ' playing. 
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